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THE MONASTERY, 





A Romance, by the Author of Waverly, §c. 


It has been ludicrously enough observed, 
by a verbal remarker, that the author of 
Waverly must use the steam-engine, or 
some other accelerator to keep up the rapid |, 
and operative motion of his inventive genius. | 
He seems to be a warm admirer of the late | 
mechanician, Watt; and what sort of fa-| 
cility that great man may have furnished 
to the wonderfully fertile mind of this un- 
known writer, we cannot say; but not one 
of the philosopher’s achievements in his 
own way, appear to us so extraordinary, 
as the unfailing flow of this stream of mind, 
bearing in its course, like the rivers of 
Africa, stores of treasure from their deep |) 
and dark hiding-places ; and, displaying, | 
through its expanded surface, gems of such |) 
lustre and beauty, as we never dreamed to | 
behold from the obscure and secret recesses 
of antiquity. 

For ourselves, we account it a privilege |, 
and a delight, to take these volumes into | 
our hands. We have always anticipated | 
the pleasure which awaited us, after our 
experience of the second work had re- 
peated the impression of the first; and we 
have never been disappointed—indeed we 
entirely agree with that literary lady who | 
estimated the age we live in, partly by the 
existence of these -novels, saying, “ It is 
a happy circumstance in our destiny, who 
live now, that we were not born till the 
period when we could read them.” 

The annexed outline of the Monastery, 
is taken from Blackwood’s Magazine. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, of March, 1820. 


The tale opens with a view of a little 
mountain fortalice on the domain of the 
Monastery of Kenaaquhair—that is to say, 
of Melrose, tenanted by the widow of a 
church vassal, who has just been slain at 
the battle of Pinkie. The disturbed state 
of the country, during the occupation of 


| fore, of an 


army of Protector Somerset, is dangerous, |, 
but doubly dangerous to those who have no 





solitary mansion. 


guide or guardian like the inmates of this |) 


tions, and the warmer flow of their love, 


the boys have little in common. 


Mary Avenel is about fifteen years old, 


The casual visit, there- | when her mother’s health, long feeble, be- 
English foraging party is suffi-' gins entirely to give way, and a priest is 
cient to throw the widow of Simon Glen. |! sent from Melrose (for the Benedictines 
dinning into deadly fear for herself and |! were willing to show respect to the blood 
her children—but the commander of the | of a family that had of old enriched their 
troop, Stawart Bolton, has pity on the fa- | | | Monastery) to attend her death-bed. But 


mily of a soldier, and grants them a pro- | the confessor discovers in her chamber a 





tection, which not only secures themselves | copy of the Bible in black letter, and 


from future insult, but attracts the envy of |; H ‘clasped with silver, which he hears with 
‘neighbours that had hitherto been accus- | grief and astonishment the lady has been 
‘tomed to regard them as in all things great- |i in the custom of reading, and loses ne 
‘ly their inferiors. In the number of these, | time in returning to his abbey with this 
‘is found no less a person than the lady | alarming proof of the extent to which the 
| of Avenel—the widow of a powerful Baron, | new doctrines of heresy has been gaining 
who also had fallen in the slaughter of | ground, even in regions most within the 
‘Pinkie. This lady has only one child, a}) control ‘of the church. As he is about to 
daughter, the rightful heiress of her father’ S | ford the Tweed with the Bible in his arms, 
| possessions; but extruded from them (as | a female, alone and in sorrow, requests 
'was the custom of these turbulent days) |! him to convey her over; and the good- 
by a fierce and cruel uncle, Julian of Avenel, | | natured monk allows her to mount on his 
the brother of the deceased Baron. The | horse behind him. They reach the middle 
| high- -born dame, and her injured orphan, | stream in safety; but, suddenly, the horse 
meditate only a temporary refuge in the plunges into the deepest water, and the fe- 
favoured tower of Glendearg; but, by de- | male, standing up and singing, as he swims 


‘grees, the two widows find themselves | 
happy together, and Mary Avenel grows _ 
up to the verge of womanhood beneath | 
‘the same roof with the two boys of Simon. 
| Glendinning, sharing in all their lessons | 
‘and in most of their sports; the sisterly. 
_arbitress of all their disputes—and, by de-| 
grees, the object of more than brotherly | 
love to them both. Halbert, the eldest of | | 
the boys, is high, haughty, active, spirited ; 
| —Edward, the younger, calm of temper, | 
| studious, retreating; but both are generous, | 
‘and both in their several ways are beautiful 
_youths, Mary herself, timid and delicate, | 
| leans, with the natural instinct of her sex, | 


rank prevents either of her foster-brethren | 
‘from expressing in words, feelings which, 
as yet, indeed, they themselves can scarcely 


be supposed to understand; their rivalry , 
is not only quiet, but almost unconscious, | 


and scarcely disturbs for a moment the 
purity of their brotherly affection for each 
other. Their pursuits, however, are from 
infancy different, like their dispositions ; 





a great part of its frontier by the English 


and, excepting the flow of domestic affec- 

















downward, in wild and fearful accents, is 
suspected by her companion to be some 
| being of no mortal mould. He is plunged 
over head in the waters, and gives himself 
up for lost; but, by-and-by, finds himself 
lying safe on the shore, by the side of his 
|| Monastery, having lost nothing but the 
Bible, which has vanished along with his 
| mysterious companion. The account he 


| gives of his adventure is received with 


suspicion by his brethren, who naturally 
enough suppose that his fears had taken 
away from the accuracy of his perceptions ; 
| but the discovery of the Bible in the tower 


| of Glendearg, is a thing not so easily to be 
to the robuster stay; but the inequality of | | got over; and to inquire into the history 


of that dangerous volume, and the extent 
to which it had been studied by the two 
families of the tower—the sub-prior, whe 
is in truth the moving and guiding spirit 
of his convent, immediately undertakes a 
journey in person. He arrives too late to 
witness the death of Lady Avenel; but, to 
his astonishment, if not to his terror, he 
finds the same book, which father Philip 


had carried away, again lying in safety by 
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the side of the bed on which her remains 
are extended. Unable to account for what 
he sees—for the whole family agree in 
saying that the book had been removed by 
Philip, and restored they knew not how— 
he once more gets possession of the clasped 
volume, and sets off on his return. The 
sagacious sub-prior, however, fares no bet- 
ter than simple father Philip. A strange 
form glides once and again before him on 
his path—he is thrown from his horse ; 
and on reaching the abbey, finds that the 
Bible of Lady Avenel has been taken from 
him by the way. Having lived for many | 
years in Rome, the accomplished and 
“Jearned Eustace is free from the grosser) 
superstitions of his order in Scotland; but 
there is something in all this that baffles 
his penetration. More than half convinced 
that some supernatural agency watches 
with peculiar attention over the family at 
-Glendearg, he repeats his visits from time 
to time to that deserted tower, and, by 
degrees, becomes deeply interested in the 
daughter of the house of Avenel, and the 
sons of Simon Glendinning. Edward, the 
yeunger of the boys, in particular, displays 
a turn and talent for study which captivates 
the zealous churchman, and he lends’ his 
best aid in directing his education. 

The supernatural appearances, in the 
mean time, which first brought father 
Eustace to be a visiter at Glendeafz, have 
not been confined to him and father Philip. 
Mary Avenel was born on All-hallow’s 
Eve, and once, in privilege of that fa- 
voured hour, had seen the shade of her 
father—“ a gentleman with a light breast- 
plate, like what I have seen lang syne, 
when we dwelt at Avenel—* * * black- 
haired, black-eyed, with a peaked black 
_ beard,” said the child; “ and many a fold 
of pearling round his neck and hanging 
down his breast over his breast-plate; and 
he had a beautiful hawk, with silver bells 
standing on his left fend with a crimson 
silk hood upon his head.” —Twice had 
_ Halbert Glendinning seen a White Lady 
_ ‘sitting by herself in the glen, wringing her 
3 hands and lamenting, and vanishing into 

when ie drew near. Once had 
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_ Phe first of these |i 





occasion of the vision coincided with, and 


| confirmed the belief of the country people, 


that a creature of some mysterious nature 
watched over the fortunes of the house of 
Avenel. Filled with this belief, young 
Halbert, in his love for the orphan of that 
lineage, dares to seek the scene of the 
White Lady’s supposed abode, and to try 
the efficacy of a spell which, as she had 
herself told him, possessed the power of 
commanding her appearance. 

In the beginning of their studies, Hal- 
bert had been their school companion. But 
the boldness and impatience of his dispo- 
sition, soon quarrelled with an occupation, 
in which, without assiduity and unremitted 
attention, no progress was to be expected. 
The sub-prior’s visits were at irregular in- 
tervals, and often weeks would intervene 
between them; in which case, Halbert was 
sure to forget all that had been prescribed 
for him to learn, and much which he had 
partly acquired before. His deficiences on 


| these occasions gave him pain; but it was 


not of that sort which produces amend- 
ment. 


“ For a time, like all who are fond of | 
‘upon this quiet scene; but starting up, 


idleness, he endeavoured to detach the at- 
tention of his brother and Mary Avenel 
from their task, rather than to learn his 
own, and such dialogues as the following 
would ensue. 

“¢ Take your bonnet, Edward, and 
make haste; the laird of Colmslie is at 
the head of the glen with his hounds.’ 

“© ¢T care not, Halbert,’ answered the 
younger brother; ‘ two brace of dogs may 
kill a deer without my being there to see 
them, and I must help Mary Avenel with 
her lesson.’ 

“¢ Ay, you will labour at the Monk’s 
lessons till you turn monk yourself,’ an- 
swered Halbert; ‘ Mary, will you go with 
me, and I will show you the cushat’s nest 
I tofd you of ?” 

“ ¢T cannot go with you, Halbert,’ an- 
swered Mary, ‘ because I must study this 
lesson; it will take me long to learn it—I 
am sorry I am so dull, for if I could get 
my task as fast as Edward, 1 should like to 
go with you.’ 

“ ¢ Should you, indeed?’ said Halbert ; 
‘then I will wait for you—and what is 
more, I will try to get my lesson also.’ 

‘“ With a smile and a sigh, he took up 
the primer, and began heavily to con over 


- } the task which had been assigned him. As 


if banished from the society of the two 




















others, he sate sad and solitary in one of 
the deep window recesses; and after in 
vain struggling with the difficulties of his 
task, and his disinclination to learn it, he 
found himself involuntarily engaged in 
watching the movements of the other two 
students, instead of toiling any longer. 

“The picture which Halbert looked 
upon, was delightful in itself; but some 
how or other, it afforded very little plea- 
sure te him. The beautiful girl, with looks 
of simple yet earnest anxiety, was bent 
on disentangling those intricacies which 
obstructed her progress to knowledge, and 
looking ever and anon to Edward for as- 
sistance, while seated clese by her side, 
and watchful to remove every obstacle from 
ltr way, he seemed at once to be proud of 
the progress which his pupil made, and of 
the assistance which he was able to render 
her.. There was a bond betwixt them, a 
strong and interesting tie—the desire of ob- 
taining knowledge, the pride of surmount- 
ing difficulties. e 

“ Feeling most acutely, yet ignorant of 


the nature and source of his own emotion, 


Halbert could no longer endure to look 


dashed his book from him, and exclaimed 
aloud, ‘ To the fiend I bequeath all books, 
and the dreamers that make them ; I would 
a score of Southrons would come up the 
glen, and we should learn how little all 
this muttering and scribbling is worth.’ 

“* Mary Avenel and his brother started, 
and looked at Halbert with surprise; while 


| he went on with great animation, his fea- 
tures swelling, and the tears starting into 


his eyes as he spoke.—‘ Yes, Mary, I wish 
a score of Southrons came up the glen this 
very day, and you should see one good 
hand, and one good sword do more to pro- 
tect you, than all the_books that were ever 
opened, and all the pens that ever grew on 
a goose’s wing.’ 

“ Mary looked a little surprised and a 
little frightened at his vehemence; but in- 
stantly replied affectionately, ‘ You are 
vexed, Halbert, because you do not get 
your lesson so fast as Edward can; and so 
am I, for I am as stupid as you. But 
come, and Edward shall sit betwixt us and 
teach us.’ 

“¢ He shall not teach me,’ said Halbert, 
in the same angry mood; ‘I never can 
teach him to do any thing that is honourable 
and manly, and he shall not teach me any 


of bis monkish tricks. I hate the monks, 
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with their drawling nasal tone like so many 
frogs; and their long black petticoats like 
so many women; and their reverences, 
and their lordships, and their lazy vassals, 
that do nothing but paddle in the mire with |) 
plough and harrow, from Yule to Michael- 
mas. I will call none lord, but him who 
wears a sword to make his title good ; and 
I will call none man, but he that can bear 
himself manlike and masterful.’ 

‘¢¢ For Heaven’s sake, peace, brother,’ | 
said Edward; ‘ if such words were taken | 
up and reported out of the house, they 
would be our mother’s ruin.’ 

«¢ Report them yourself, then, and they 
will be your making, and nobody’s marring | 
save mine own. Say that Herbert Glen-| 
dinning will never be vassal to an old man | 
with a cowl and a shaven crown, while | 
there are twenty barons who wear casque | 
and plume, that lack bold followers. Let | 
them grant you these wretched acres, and | 
much meal may they bear you to make 
your brochan.’ He left the room hastily, 
and instantly returned; and continued to 
speak with the same tone of quick and 
irritated feeling. ‘ And you need not think 
so much, neither of you, and especially 
you, Edward, need not think so much of 











| 


| anger, and the tear still in his eye, sped up | 


the wild and upper extremity of the little} 
'valley of Glendearg with the speed of a| 
|roe-buck, choosing, as if in desperate de- 
‘fiance of the difficulties of the way, the 
wildest and most dangerous paths; andj 








caped by turning a little aside from them. | 
It seemed as if he wished his course to be | 
as straight as that of the arrow to its mark. 
“ He arrived at length in a narrow and 
secluded cleugh, or deep ravine, which ran 
| down into the valley, and contributed a 








scanty rivulet to the supply of the brook 
'with which Glendearg is watered. Up this 


which had marked his departure from the | 
| tower, nor did he pause and look around | 
| which the rivulet had its rise. 

“* Here Halbert stopped short, and cast 


around him. A huge rock rose in front, 
from a cleft of which grew a wild holly- 
tree, whose dark green branches rustled 
over the spring which arose beneath. The 





your parchment book there, and your cun- H banks on either side rose so high, and ap- 


ning in reading it. By my faith, I will | 
soon learn to read as well as you; and— | 
for I know a better teacher than your grim | 
old Monk, and a better book than hi 
printed breviary; and since you like the, 
scholar-craft so well, Mary Avenel, you 
will see whether Edward or I have most of | 
it.’ He left the apartment and came not 
again. 

«« ¢ What can be the matter with him?’ 
said Mary, following Halbert with her eyes | 
from the window, as with hasty and une- 
qual steps he ran up the wild glen—‘ Where | 
can your brother be going, Edward ? what | 
book—what teacher does he talk of?’ 

“¢ It avails not guessing,’ said Edward. 
* Halbert is angry—he knows not why, 
and speaks of he knows not what; let us 
go again to our lessons, and he will come 
home when he has tired himself with scram- 
bling among the crags as usual.’ 

“¢ But Mary’s anxiety on account of Hal- 
‘bert seemed more deeply rooted. She de- 
clined prosecuting the task in which they 
had been so pleasingly engaged, under the 
excuse of a head-ach; nor could Edward 


prevail upen her to resume it again that 
morning. 





| 


| proached each other so closely, that it was 
only when the sun was in its meridian 
height, and during the summer solstice, 


» that its rays could reach the bottom of the | 


chasm in which he now stood. 
now summer, and the hour was noon, so 
that the unwonted reflection of the sun was 
dancing in the pellucid fountain. 

“¢¢ Jt is the season and the hour,’ said | 
Halbert to himself; ‘ and now I I might || 
soon become wiser than Edward with all} 
his pains. Mary should see whether he} 
'| alone is fit to be consulted, and to sit by 
her side, and hang over her as she reads, 
and point out every word and every letter— 
and she loves me better than him—I am 
sure she does—for she comes of noble 
blood, and scorns sloth and cowardice— 
and do I myself not stand here slothful and 
cowardly as any priest of them all?—Why 
should I fear to call upon this form—this 
shape ?—Already have I endured the vi- 
sion, and why not again?—What can it 
do to me, who am a man of lith and limb, 
and have by my side my father’s sword? 
Does my heart beat—do my hairs bristle 
at the thought of calling up a. painted 











| shadow, and how should I face a band of 


he sped with the same precipitate haste | 
| him, until he had reached the fountain from | 


a gloomy, and almost a frightened glance | 


| 


! 


«© Meanwhile Halbert, his head unbon- || Southron in flesh and blood? By the soul 
netted, his features swelled with jealous | of the first Glendinning I will make proot 


‘of the charm !’ 

‘“‘ He cast the leathern brogue or buskin 
from his right foot, planted himself in a 
firm posture, unsheathed his sword, and 
first looking around to collect his resolu- 
tion, he bowed three times deliberately to- 


voluntarily exposing himself an hundred | |, Wards the holly-tree, and as often to the 
times to dangers which he might have es- | little fountain, repeating, at the same time, 


with a determined voice, the following 


| shine ; 


“ ¢ Thrice to the holly brake— 
Thrice to the well— 
I bid thee wake 
White Maid of Avenel. 
Noon gleams on the Lake— 
Noon glows on the Fell— 
Wake thee, O wake, 
White Maid of Avenel.’ 


“‘ These lines were hardly uttered, when 
| there stood the figure of a lady clothed in 
white, within three steps of Halbert Glen- 


dinning. 


‘<< T guess "twas frightful there to see 
A lady richly clad as she— 
Beautiful exceedingly.’ ” 

[To be continued.] 
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| murmurs are just heard. 


But a little while ago, and we saw rain, 
and gloom, and storms prevail; the face 


But it was | of Nature was deformed with gloomy ap- 
| pearances; the earth deprived of its variety, 
exhibited nothing but a dreary waste; the 


fields presented no beauty, and the wos 


afforded no song. All was silence, ‘and 


sadness, and mourning. But see! the sun, 
‘guided by the “ unerring hand divine,” 
has arrived at his vernal station. He 
bursts from the east with brighter splen- 
dours, and drives the clouds of winter be- 
fore him. ‘The earth feels his powerful 


|influence, and all nature with gladness, 


and beauty, and music, hails his approach. 
The howling tempest retires, and its dying 
The cloud that 
hung over our heads, descends to the ho- 
rizon, and its lightnings are scarcely visible. 
New life and new beauty are thrown over _ 
creation, and all things assume an aspect 
of mildness’and serenity. “ For, lo! the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone, 
the flowers appear on the earth, the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the i 
‘voice of the turtle is heard in our Jandy 














-\ proudly soar aloft and claim kindred with 
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At this season, what can afford a more 
rational entertainment than a cursory view 


of the variegated scenes of nature, where 
the fragrance of flowers, the melodious 
grove, the murmuring stream, the roaring 
of cataracts, and the “ moving wonder of 
the heavens,” yield delight and call forth 
admiration. Here, the marvellous, the 
beautiful, and the sublime, open to the in- 
quiring mind, and give expansion and ele- 
vation to all her faculties. If the Misce.- 
LANisT,can lead his fair readers with plea- 
sure through these scenes, his efforts will 
receive an ample and generous reward. 

But what powers of the mind are capable 
of justly displaying nature and properly re- 
presenting the curious, the lovely, and the 
grand, which are diffused over all her 
works? Every part which we can observe, 
is, in itself, a wonder that merits universal 
admiration, and which evades the deepest 
researches of the human intellect. 

Those works and productions of Nature 
which e¢ome under the denomination of cu- 
rious, are so many and so diversified, that 
it would be impracticable at this time, bare- 
ly to enumerate them. The vegetable, the 
mineral, and the. animal kingdoms unfold 

_to the inquisitive eye, an infinite variety 
of phenomena, both surprising and delight- 
ful. There are plants which seem possess- 
ed of a degree of consciousness, aad ani- 
mals which appear to participate of the 
vegetable, and some of them even of the 
rational principle. There is a species of 
the feathered race, which seems to be allied 
to the inhabitants of the waters; and some 
of ‘the latter, leaving their native element, 


the fowls of the air. 

In the earth, are found fossils of curious 
form, resembling some of the works of art, 
though really the productions of sportive 
nature. Air has wonderful properties, and 
sustains vapours, clouds, and fiery particles 
which; floating in the “ invisible fluid,” 
display, at times, surprising and tremendous 
appearances. Water, besides its motion, 
fluidity, and pressure, exhibits a very sin- 
gular phenomenon, called the “ hydros- 
tatic paradox,” which shows that a very 
small quantity is capable of balancing the 
greater. eee 

To consider all the properties of light, 
the most useful, and, at the same time, ihe 


no enone 








most wonderful substance in the universe, || be uninteresting to fairer ladies. 


would far exceed the bounds of this under- 


. — taking. We will just mention, that it is | Captain Rikord) she wished to take off her 


| compounded of particles of various sizes, 


which exhibit inherent and unchangeable 
colours. This was discovered by the im- 
mortal Newton, and made abundantly ob- 
vious by a simple experiment. By this 
means, the colours which are blended and 
intermingled by nature, are beautifully se- 
parated, and what is remarkably curious, 
fall exactly in “ harmonic proportion.” 
Without this variety in the parts, we should 
perceive no variety in the colour of objects; 


but all things would be clothed in the same || 


uniform light, as creation is by the yellow 
splendour of the moon. 

Not to mention that world of wonders, 
which is made visible by the power of the | 
microscope, where animals infinitely small- 
er thaa the smallest seen by the naked eye, | 
live and range at large—to say nothing of 
the formation of springs, the causes of tides, 
of echo, and petrifactions; the circulation 
of the blood, the phenomenon of shooting- 
stars, and wandering fires, all of which 
the imagination represents as very supris- 
ing and curious. Who can look around in 
this lovely and renovated season, and not) 
at once perceive the most simple, the most 
perfect, and the most curious operations of 
nature? The same temperature of weather 
that renders glad the hearts of all animals, 
and gives music to the groves, covers the 
trees with leaves, the fields with verdure, 
and diffuses a softening bloom over the 


cheeks of the fair. This naturally leadapence of their complexions. 


us to the beautiful scenes of creation ; but 
this we reserve for a future number. 
THE MISCELLANIST. 
May 6th, 1820. 
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GOLOWNIN’S CAPTIVITY IN JAPAN. 
[Continued from page 4.] 


The commander of the captured vessel 
was conducted to the presence of Rikord ; 
“his rich yellow dress, his sabre, and 
other circumstances, indicated that he was 
a person of some distinction ;” he announc- 
ed his name to be Takaytay-Kachi, and 
declared himself to be the owner of many 
ships. He was able to inform Rikord of 
the condition of the Russians at Matsmai, 
and professed his willingness to remain 
with that officer. The following descrip. 
tion of a Japanese lady, the inseparable 
companion of ‘Takaytay-Kachi, may not 


“On reaching the cabin door, (says 
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straw shoes, but as there were neither mats 
nor carpets, I explained to her, by signs, 
that this singular mark of politeness might 
be dispensed with. On entering the cabin, 
she placed both hands on her head, with 
the palms outwards, and saluted us by 
bending her bedy very low. I conducted 
her to a chair, and Kachi requested her to 
sit down. Fortunately for this unexpected 
visiter, there was on board our vessel, a 
young and handsome woman, the wile of 
our surgeon’s mate. The Japanese lady 
seemed highly pleased on being introduced 
to her, and they quickly formed an inti- 
macy. Our countrywoman endeavoured 
to entertain the foreigner with what the 
women of all countries delight in; she 
showed her her trinkets. Odur visiter be- 
haved with all the ease of a woman of 
fashion; she examined the ornaments with 
great curiosity, and expressed her admi- 
ration by an agreeable smile. But the fair 
complexion of our countrywoman seemed 
most of all to attract her attention. She 
passed her hands over her face, as though 
she suspected it had been painted, and with 
a smile exclaimed, yoee ! yoee/ which sig- 
nifies good. I observed that our visiter 
was somewhat vain of her new ornaments, 
and I held a looking-glass before her, that 
she might see how they became her. The 
Russain lady placed herself immediately 
behind her, in order to show her the differ- 
She immedi- 
ately pushed the glass aside, and good-hu- 
mouredly said “ varee / varee !” (not good.) 
She herself might have been called hand- 
some ; her face was of the oval form, her 
features regular, and her little mouth, 
when open, disclosed a set of shining black 
lacquered teeth. Her black eye-brows, 
which had the appearance of having been 
penciled, over-arched a pair of sparkling 
dark eyes, which were by no means deeply 
seated. Her hair was black, and rolled 
up in the form of a turban, without any 
ornament, except a few small tortoise shell 
combs. She was about the middle size, 
and elegantly formed. Her dress consisted 
of six wadded silk garments, similar to our 
night gowns ; each fastened round the lower 
part of the waist by a separate band, and 
drawn close together, from the girdle 
downwards. They were all of different 
colours, and the upper one was black. Her 
articulation was slow, and her voice soft. 
Her countenance was expressive and inter- 
esting, and she was altogether calculated to 
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make a very agreeable impression. She || sand sailors can answer for me. Where- || and they proceeded without interruption 


could not be more than eighteen. We en- | 
tertained her with fine green tea and | 
sweetmeats, of whieh she ate and drank | 
moderately. On taking leave I made her | 
some presents, with which she appeared to | 
be very much pleased. I hinted to our 
countrywoman that she should embrace her. 
When the Japanese observed what was in- | 


' 





| 


tended, she ran into her arms, and kissed 
her with a smile.” | 
The interest we have hitherto felt in the 


captive Japanese. Kachi accompanied 
Captain Rikord to Kamtschatka; where his | 


1) 
ti 


captive Russians, is now transferred to the |, 


fore, I give thee previous notice, that it| 
will not be in thy power to take me to 
Okotzk :—but of that hereafter. But, tell 
me, whether it be under these conditions 
only that my sailors are to be sent on shore.’ 

“¢ Ves,’ said I, ‘ as commander of a ship 
of war, I cannot, under these circumstances, 
act otherwise.’ 

“ ¢ Well,’ replied he; ‘ allow me to give 
my sailors my last and most urgent instruc- 
tions, as to what they must communicate 
from me to the Governor of Kunashier, 
for now I will neither send the promised 




















letter, nor any other written document.’ 





conduct and demeanour procured him the | 


“ After this conversation, during which | 
respect and sympathy of every one who| he sat, according to the Japanese custom, | 





towards the fortress. 

“ All that passed between Kachi and 
the sailors who were separated from him, 
together with the significant words— It 
will not be in thy power to take me to 
Okotzk,’? gave me much anxiety. The 
return of the sailors appeared to be very 
uncertain. I could retain their sick master 
as a hostage, but I could not prevent his 
rash speech from being realised. 'Whether 
I should put him ashore was a matter of 
difficult deliberation, and yet, all circum- 


stances considered, that appeared to me 


the course likely to prove most beneficial 
to our imprisoned comrades. In case he 
should not return, I resolved to proceed 


saw him; but this respect alone, could not | with his legs under him, he rose up, and | immediately to the fortress. I knew enough 
satisfy his feeling heart; so much afflicted || addressed me very earnestly in the follow-|| of Japanese to make myself understood, 


was he, “ by his home-sickness,” that he 
told his physician he ielt the presentiment 
of death, which was only relieved by the 
preparations for returning to Kunashier. 
When the Diana arrived at Kunashier, not 
a living being was to be seen on the coast ; 
and Kachi ordered his two Japanese at- 
tendants to carry a message from him to 
the Governor. Rikord asked him, if he 
had directed the messenger to bring back 
circumstantial intelligence of his country- 
men, and if he could pledge himself for 
their return to the ship? Kachi simply re- 
plied in the negative. Captain Rikord, of- 
fended at this, addressed the Japanese thus : 
“‘ Tell your Governor from me, if he pre- 
vents your returning, and permits me to 
receive no information, I will carry your 
chief back to Okotzk, where some ships 
of war will this very year be fitted out, and 
armed men put on board them, to demand 
the liberation of the Russian prisoners—I 
will wait only three days for the answer.” 
This message developed the noble and en- 
ergetic character of this extraordinary man, 
as may be learned from Captain Rikord’s 
narrative, which thus relates his conduct 
upon this occasion. 

“At these words ‘Takaytay-Kachi 
changed countenance, but said with much 
calmness,—* Commander of the Imperial 
Ship,’ (he always addressed me thus on 
important occasions,) ‘thou counsellest 
rashly. Thy orders to the Governor of 
Kunashier seem io contain much; buf: ac- 
cording to our laws, they contain little. 
In vain dost thou threaten to carry me to 
Okotzk. My men may be detained on 


|ing terms :—‘ Thou knowest enough of 
| Japanese to understand all that I may say, 
in plain and easy words to my sailors. I 
would not wish that thou shouldst have any 
ground to suspect me of hatching base de- 
signs.’ He then sat down again, when his 
sailors approached him on their knees, and, 
hanging down their heads, listened with 
deep attention to his words. He then re- 
minded them, circumstantially, of the day 
‘on which they were carried on board of 
the Diana ; of the manner in which they 
had been treated on board the ship and in 
‘Kamtschatka; of their having inhabited 
|4ire same house with me, and being care- 
fully provided for; of the death of their 
two countrymen and the Kurile; notwith- 
standing all the attention bestowed on them 
by the Russian physician; and, finally, 
that the ship had hastily returned to Japan 
on account of his own health. All this he 
directed them faithfully to relate, and con- 
cluded with the warmest commendations 
of me, and earnest expressions of grati- 
tude for the care which I had taken of him 
at sea and on land. He then sank into a 
deep silence, and prayed. Hereupon, he 
delivered to the sailor whom he most es- 
teemed, his picture, to be conveyed to his 
wife; and his large sabre, which he called 
his paternal sword, to be presented to his 
only son and heir. After the whole of this 
solemn ceremony was. finished, he stood up, 
and with a frank, and, indeed,.a very 
cheerful expression of countenance, asked 
me for some brandy. to treat his sailors at 
parting. He drank with them, and accom- 
panied them on deck without giving them 








shore; but neither two nor yet. two. thou- 





any further charge.-—We then landed them, 


’ 





|and I thought, if our companions were still 


alive, such a proceeding could not render 
their fate worse; while, in case they were 
dead, the whole affair, together with all 
my anxieties, would be speedily brought 
to a decision. I communicated my ideas 
to the senior of my officers, as it was ne- 
cessary for the service to give him early in- 
formation, in consequence of the execution 
of some duties remaining yet incomplete. 
As he concurred with me in opinion, I told 
Kachi that he might go on shore as soon as 
he pleased, and that I would trust to his 
honour for his return. If he did not come 
again it would cost me my life. 

‘‘¢T understand,’ answered’ he, ‘thou 
darest not return to Okotzk without a writ- 
ten testimonial of the fate of thy country- 
men; and, for my part, the slightest stain 
on my honour will be at the expense of my 
life. I thank you for the confidence placed 
in me; I had before resolved not to go on 
shore on the same day with my sailors ; 
that would not become me, according to 
our customs, but now, since thou hast no. 
objection, I will go ashore early to-morrow.” 

“<¢T will convey you thither myself,’ 
answered I. ‘ Then,’ he exclaimed, with 
transport, ‘we are friends again! I will 
now tell thee what I meant by sending away 
my portrait and my paternal sword. But 
I must first confess, with that candour . 
which I have invariably observed towards. 
thee for thespace of three hundred days, that 
I was much offended by thy message to the 
Governor of Kunashier. ‘The menace of 
sending ships of war here during the pre-- 
sent year did not concern me, but on hear-- 





ing thy threat to convey me to Okotzh 7“ 
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believed that thou didst regard me to be an 
impostor, I could, indeed, scarcely per- 
suade myself that thy lips had uttered such 
an injury to my honour. For three hun- 
dred days thou hadst never spoken an un- 
kind word to me; whilst I, owing to my 
fiery temperament, had frequently yielded 
to fits of passion without any cause. But, 
on this important occasion, anger over- 
came thy reason, and, in a moment, didst 
thou dispose me to become a criminal and 
a suicide. That a man of my rank should 
remain a prisoner in a foreign country, is 
repugnant to our national honour: yet thou 
wouldst reduce me to that condition. 1 
willingly accompanied thee toKamtschatka; 
and my government was informed of that 
circumstance ; for I sent a message to Ku- 
nashier, explaining thy reasons for visiting 
smy ship. The sailors alone were com- 
“pelled to accompany thee against their in- 
clination. Thou wast the strongest party ; 
but, though my person was in thy power, 
my life was not at thy disposal. I will 
now disclose to thee my secret design—I 
had resolved to commit suicide " case thy 
“purpose-remained unchanged ! I therefore 
-tut the central tuft of hair from the crown 
of my head, (he showed me the bald part | 
from which the hair had been removed,) | 
and laid it in the box which contained the | 
portrait. This, according to our Japanese 


customs, signifies that he who sends his | 
hair in this manner to his friends, has died | 


an honourable death—that is to say, has 


riptopen his bowels; his hair is then buried, | 


with all the ceremonies which would be ob- 
served at the interment of his body. Thou 
callest me friend, and therefore I conceal 
nothing from thee. So great was my irrita- 
tion that I would have killed both thee and 
the senior officer, for the mere satisfaction 
of afterwards communicating what I had 
done to thy ship’s crew © 
“What a strange sense of honour ac- 
according to European ideas! But the Ja- 
‘panese consider such conduct most mag- 
_ nanimous. ‘The memory of the hero is pre- 


. ‘served with respect, and the honour of the 


not help asking him why he would have so 
limited his vengeance, as it was in his 
power, by setting fire to the magazine, to de- 
stroy us all. ‘ No,’ saidhe, ‘what bravery 
would there have been in that ? A coward 
alone would satiate his revenge in such a 
manner. Dost thou imagine that I would 
have killed thee in thy sleep, while I ho- 
noured thee as a valiant chief? No! I 
| would have gone more openly to work.’” 

Kachi was set ashore on the following 
day; he immediately exhibited a formal 


the Governor of Irkutzk, stating that the 
proceedings of Chwostoff, had never been 
authorised by any other power than the in- 





mony to the favourable dispositions of the 
Russian Government towards Japan. By 
further negetiations, Kachi procured the 
liberation of Golownin and his fellow suf- | 
ferers, on the 16th of August, 1813. 


—_——K—X—_OlOlOll_!_ 
TRIFLES. 


_ The late eminent Mr. Curran was not! 
more distinguished by his eloquence, than || 
by his acuteness in detecting every species 
of substerfuge and equivocation. Under 
his scrutiny, no unfortunate wretch who 
| had commenced imposture with all the con- 
fidence of preconcerted perjury, could hope 
to succeed. Mr. Curran employed all his 
various powers of wit, gayety, argument, 
and intimidation, at cross-examination; 





of manner, and that obvious inconsistency 
in the statement of facts, which characterise | 
| the designs and declarations of dishonesty. 

‘“‘ It was thus, that in some way or other 
he contrived to throw witnesses off their 
centre, and he took care they seldom should 
recover it. ‘ My lard, my lard,’ vocife- 
rated a peasant witness, writhing under 
this mental excruciation, ‘ My lard, my 
lard, I can’t answer yon little genes 
he’s putting me in such a doldrum.’— A 
doldrum! Mr. Curran, what does he mean 
by a doldrum ?’ exclaimed lord Avonmore. 








deed descends to his posterity. If, on the ||‘ O! my Lerd, it’s a very common com- 





promer he should fail to act in (like shies 


plaint with persons of this description—its 


ner, his : “banished from the merely a confusion of the head, arising 
"place of th e¥et I had lived in || froma corruption of the heart.’” 
' the same” Man possessing these oe 
terrible tranquilly near || Ao ignoramus having occasion to sell 





ete ieee etter 


“While shocked by the discovery of the 


his house, took a-stone from the wall, and 








_ “danger from which I had escaped, I could |! the premises. 


declaration which had been procured from || 


stigations of Resanoff, and bearing testi- | 


and never failed to produce that confusion | 


carried it about with-him as a specimen of 





A Pedant, willing to find out whether he 


self before a looking-glass with his eyes 
closed.* 


A fellow hearing that a crow would live 
200 years, in order to determine the fact 
by experiment, bought and kept one. 


—— 

A Grecian who was about to undertake 
a voyage, called for pen and paper, in or- 
der to make bis will. Observing that his 
‘slaves were very much concerned at the 
‘danger which awaited him: “ Do not be 
distressed, my good fellows,” said he, ‘ for 
if I die, I will make you free.” 


Admonition of Sir Matthew Hale.— 
Be very moderate in eating and drinking ; 
drunkenness is the great vice of the time ; 
jand by drunkenness, I do mean not only 

ae drunkenness, but also tippling, drink- 

|ing excessively and immoderately, or more 
‘than is convenient or necessary. Avoid 
| those companies that are given to it ; come 
| not into those places that are devoted to 
‘that beastly vice, namely, taverns and ale- 
houses; avoid and refuse those devices that 
are used to occasion it, as drinking and 
pledging of healths: be resolute against it, 
and when your resolution is once known, 
you will never be solicited to it. 














a 
One Spur Enough.—An Irish gentle- 
man went into a hardware shop, in Balti- 
| More, some time since, and inquired of the 








| shop-keeper if he had spurs? The shop- 
keeper said he had—The gentleman said 
he wanted to buy one; the merchant ob- 
H served, [ suppose you want a pair, sir? not 
at all, at all, says he, for by my shoul, you 
bnew, if one side of the horse goes, the 
other side must ! 


— 

A poor Irishman who was on his death- 
bed, and who did not seem quite reconciled 
to the long journey he was going to take, 
was kindly consoled by a good-natured 
friend, with the common-place reflection, 
that we must all die once. “ Why my 
dear now,” answered the sick man, “ that 
is the very thing that vexes me ; if I could 
die half a dozen times, I should not mind it.” 





* This Pedant of Hierocles was not the only 
coxcomb whose vanity assumed such a singular 
form. Prince Potemkin, fancying that sleep be- 
came him, used to feign slumber, and receive 
(while stretched on his couch) visits from the 
first personages of Russia, who waited on him te 
{| admize him, during his affected repose. 








looked handsome while asleep, placed him- 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO A GENTLEMAN, 


Who requested the Author to write for the Ladies’ 
Literary Cabinet. 


Time was, my friend, when fancy’s kindling ray, 
Pour’d on my mind her intellectual day, 

When dreams of bliss on all my slumbers stole, 
And warm poetic ardour fir’d my soul. 

That joy is past—that hour for ever fled ! 

And now, by lonely recollection led, 

No more I climb the bold Parnassian height, 
Where radiant visions burst upon the sight; 

But wander pensive through the lowly vale, 
And to the breeze repeat my melancholy tale. 


And can aharp, whose numbers only flow 

To calm my own, or sooth another’s wo, 

Bear to the public ear a pleasing strain ? 

Ah, no ! the attempt were impotent and vain ; 

Yet though I boast no bright poetic fire, 

To “ wake to ecstasy the living lyres” 

Though all my verse my own resemblance bears, 

And every line a mournful livery wears ; 

Yet this warm heart, to friendship’s accents true, 

Reciprocates thy claim, and brings the offering 
due. 


Oh! had I all the minstrel’s native fire, 

That wakes the varied tones of Harriet’s lyre, 

With dulcet art to touch the yielding string, 

And soft as “ minstrelsey of Angels” sing; 

Then might my verse its grateful tribute pay, 

And taste, and genius, might applaud the lay. 

But if I catch a half remember'd note, 

As on my ear erial numbers float, 

The strains repeated, lose their native fire, 

And faintly tremble from my artless lyre : 

Oh! then forgive, though feeble is the strain, 

Nor ask my trembling muse to stretch her wings 
again. 


Yet I have felt the magic power of songy. 

And own’d the transports that to verse belong; 
Oh! 1 have felt that poesy has power 

To sooth the sad, and charm the lonely hour ; 
And though my widow’d heart can enly know 
A sad vicissitude of cureless wo, 

Yet even now, when fond remembrance stray s 


Back to the scenes that mark’d my youthful days, 


Poetic ardours in my bosom glow, 


And my poor wounded heart awhile forgets its 


wo. 


_Yes! still I love, at evening’s pensive hour, 
»O’er my tone harp a plaintive song to pour ; 
In that still hour my thoughts excursive rove, 
And heavenly sounds my raptur’d spirit move, 
And white-wing’d forms appear with brow serene, 
To lure my heart from this terrestrial scene, 
To climes of bliss, remote from care and pain, 
Where kindred spirits ne’er shall part again ; 
Andh : n-born hopes to sooth my soul arise, 
That all Tlov’don earth shall meet me in the skies. 


CAROLINE MATILDA, 
Wesleyan Seminary, April, 1820, 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


As late, with head upon my hand reclining, 
While universal silence reiga’d around, 
Gazing on one bright star all lonely shining, 

I sat absorb’d in reverie profound— 


{ thought upon the various real sorrows, 

Which throng around us in this “ world of wo ;” 
I thought upon the ills that Fancy borrows, 

And those whichPride and Prejudice bestow— 


Of all the pangs that rend the heart of feeling, 
From random shafts of chance, or cold neglect; 


Across my bosom, caus’d me to reflect— 


Have I e’er pain’d a noble generous bosom, 
Or seem’d to slight the talents I admire ? 

Have | e’er chill’d the fair and opening blossom 
Of Confidence—or damp’d bright genius’ fire ? 


Have Pride’s cold dictates influenced me ever, 
Or worldly prudence made me seem unkind ? 

Oh! let me from my heart those lessons sever, 

} And fling the scorn’d contagion from my mind. 


Have I e’er pass’d with cold neglectful seeming, 
O’er brilliant lays, when merit fram'd the strain? 

Oh! let me now, my former faith redeeming, 
Disclaim the wish or thought of giving pain. 


For well I know, to heart of tender feeling, 
* A trifle will of magnitude appear;” 
A word may wound—and wounds are long in 
healing, 
On which repentance never sheds a tear. 
HARRIET. 
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LINES 
Written during a late Thunder Storm, 


How we poor mortals shrink with dread 
When awful thunders shake the sky, 

And angry lightning’s fiery red, 
Around in dazzling brightness fly. 


When clouds on clouds like mountains rise, 
By furious whirlwinds rudely driven, 
Hiding from our astonished eyes, 
The pure resplendent light of heaven. 


And wat’ry torrents pouring down, 
As if from some wild cataract hurl'd, 
Threat’ning, a second time to drown 
In overwhelming waves, the world. 


In scenes like this, sublime and grand, 
Rais’d by the great Creator's nod— 
And still’d again at his command, 
Let us adore and fear our God. 
April, 1820. ; STREBOR. 
== 
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TO A FRIEND, 
On Recovering from Sickness. 


Oppress'’d with pain, see fair Lucretia lie, 

Pale is her cheek, dim her once sparkling eye: 
Now the fierce fever taints the boiling blood— 
I Now shiv'ring ague chills the vital flood. 








And then, aself-upbraiding thought, swift stealing 


, The lovely nymph dejected hangs her head : 
Now all the roses—all the lilies fade. 

But, lo! at length the Great Physicien brings 
His potent balm, and spreads his healing wings. 


At his approach the gloom of sickness flies, 
And keener light’nings arm the melting eyes : 
The damask cheek with purer crimson glows, 
And the warm lips a brighter die disclose. - 


Thus have I seen (on summer’s early morn, 
When the broad sky resplendent beams adorn) 
Anenvious cloud, wide-hov'ring, intervene 
| With sudden gloom, and darken all the scene. 





| But soon as Phebus from meridian height 

| Darts in his rays, and sheds superior light, 

Nets : 

| Dispers’d—the averted vapour flies away, 

And brighter glories crown the smiling day. 
LOUISA. 
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TO HARRIET. 


Oft have I noticed thy sweet name, 
(A name that once was dear to me.) 

Thy warbling strains a mind proclaim 
Sacred to love—to miastrelsey. 


Oh! would the sacred nine, who grace 
Each soft effusion of thy pen, 

But point me to thy heavenly face, 
I ne’er would look on earth again. 


For sure a mind with charms like thine, 
That melt our souls im ecstasy, 

Around our hearts was form’d to twine— 
*Twere heaven to be belov’d by thee. 


Then, since we wish, we hope in vain, 
Unless the region thou proclaim, 

Where dwells the soul, whose every strain 
Adds one more wreath to minstrel fame— 


Pray exercise thy. gen'rous power, 
And say, in what dear happy land— 

In what delicious vale or bower— 
Lives Harriet, and her sylvan band. 


P. or Lone-Iszanp. 
re 
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THE MUSICAL FAIR. 
A Song. 
-- When on Lucinda’s face I gaze, 
Soft raptures fill my breast ; 
The flames of love more fiercely blaze, 
In double ardour dress’d : 


But when upon her tuneful tongue 
The melting accents play, 
With more than magic sweetness strang—- 
I faint, I die away. 
Cease, cease, dearnymph! thy voice restrain, 
Thy fleeting hours improve ; Bs 
Let meek-eyed mercy hold the reign, 
And bless me with thy love : 


| Thrice happy he, who prudent flies 














That face with danger hung ; 
A thousand deaths lurk in thine eyes— 
Ten thousand in thy tongue. 
AGIDIUS. 
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TO CONSTANCE. 


I cannot !—I've striven—'tis vain! 
For the void of the past is so drear ; 


O’er mem’ry’s luxuriant plain, 


Not a flower that hath bloom'd but is sear ! 


In the morning of youth, my young breast 
Was doom'd in love's transports to melt, 

And my bosom’s delight was exprest, 
Wild! wild! as the spirit it felt. 


For the object to which my heart clung, 
Was lov'd, e’en till pain was begun ;— 
O! TI could for ever have hung 
On the smiles of that idolis’d one ! 


My sopes—my existence were there, 
Combin'd in that dear one :—and she ! 
© madness !—O death !—O despair ! 
Most foully was wrested from me! 
The evil ones mark’d with a sneer, 
And basely insulted my fall ; 
But what was most madly severe, 
She! she stabb’d the deepest of all! 
Midst the rage of the tempest I stood, 
And an eye of contempt o'er it cast; 


And with spirit, though shock’d, unsubdued, 


I challeng’d its deadliest blast ! 


Yet within me Ingratitude’s shaft, 
Deep rankled with murderous pain.— 


- ‘¥madden'd!—grew desperate !—laugh'd? 


And the world thought me happy again, 


I turn’d—and with pleasing surprise, 
(My gloom for a moment was gone ‘) 
Saw the genius of Poesy rise, 
And smilingly beckon me on! 
With a soul of ambitious desire, 
By Hope’s expectations inspired, 
I rush’d on, in efforts of fire ! 
Then in solitude lonely, retired. 


_ For ere I bad plac’d on my head, 


_ The wreath which I won in the fray, 
‘The mildew of Slander was shed, 
And it wither'd and wasted away ! 


Eversince, { have wander'd alone, 
Through the wilderness journey of life, 

And seldom—too seldom, have known . 
A refuge from slander and strife. 


Yet think not, because I expose. 
My weakness to thee, that | bend 
To show my soul’s anguish, to those 
Who meanly and basely offend. 


- No!—though all the malice of hell 


_ Were to join with its human allies, 
Yet the spririt within me should quell, 


Every sigh—every ‘groan that would rise! 
But thoughPride may the cold world beguile— 


Though Philosophy’s counterfeit art 
Can tutor the lip to a smile, 
Can they solace the desolate heart 2 


No, never !—my heart, never more, 
Till the conflicts of this life are not, 


‘€an that charm thee, which charm’d thee before, 


Nor the sting of thy wrongs be forgot! 


| 


— ++ 
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What are “genius,” and “talents,” and fame, 
Or all that my being adorns ? 

They are but the objects of blame, 
And wreaay have crown’d me with thorns ! 


Tis in vein then, thou kind one, to strive, 
For the past I can never forget! 

Nor canst thou the bright hope revive, 
That life hath one charm for me yet. 


But for thee, I will hope—I will pray, 

That thou may’st be enrich’d by thy woes, 
And when thy life passeth away, 

That thy spirit in bliss may repose ! 


May 15th, 1820. 
Ci ——————— 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1820. 





HEMAN HOWLETT, 


Agent for the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet in Phi- 
ladelphia, has opened an office at No. 187 South 
Front-street, where a.variety of BOOKS and 
STATIONARY are kept constantly for sale, 
comprising all the New Publications. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Stranger in New-York is welcome, agree- 
ably to the golden precept of St. Paul—“ Be not 
forgetful to entertain Strangers ; for thereby some 
have entertained Angels unawares.” 

We have received more answers to the Rebus 
in our paper of the 6th itist. than would fill one 
number of the Cabinet ; some rendering the name 
Eliza B. Wiley, some Ellen Bayley, and others 
Eliza Bailey. As it might be deemed invidious 
to select a few, we have concluded to suppress 
the whole. 

D. of Massachusetts will nor appear. 

The favours of Constantius shall have a place. 

Lots of communications are on hand, which 
shall be disposed of, according to our opinion of 
their respective worth. 


—_—_ 


Green Peas were sold in Baltimore, on Saturday 


last at $3 per. bushel—brought in the steam boat 
from Norfolk. 


Queen of England.—Since the accession of 
George IV.to the throne of his fathers, a dis- 


} Pesition has been evinced, on the part of go- 


vernment, not to acknowledge the new queen. 
This disposition is most justly reprobated by the 


4| opposition, and by almost every virtuous member 


of the community. The queen, at the last dates, 
was in Rome, but was expected to arrive in Eng- 
land in the month of April. In her letters from 
Rome, dated 16th March, she expresses a wish to 
have Buckingham-House for her palace, and 
complains of the treatment she receives abroad 
in consequence of the government refusing to ac- 
knowledge her the queen of England. From the 
obstinacy of the king and his ministers, and the 
strength of the new queen’s party, it would not 


be surprising if a civil war were to grow out of 
this affair. 


* 


New Musical Work —A new weekly paper was 
established in Boston on the first of April last, 
‘called the Euterpiad, or Musical Intelligencer, 
|published by Thomas Badger, jun. From the 
| specimen we have seen, we think’ the work 
worthy of public patronage ; it comprises fou 
large quarto pages, devoted to the history and 
science of music; and every third or fourth 
number contains a page of music, of some fash. 
ionable air, march, waltz, or dance. 


THE APPOLLINO. 


This elegant machine continues to excite the 
| curiosity, wonder, and admiration of our citizens. 
| Scarcely any other subject is spoken of in the 
circles of amateurs of either sex. We hope the 
ingenious inventor will find bis account in the ge- 
neral interest it has excited. It is now in the 
largest room of Washingtou-Hall, and is conse- 
quently heard to much greater advantage. 





We learn that our eminent countryman, Ben- 
jamin West, closed his long career of glory, on 
the 10th of March, at the age of 82. 


One of the first acts of George IV. was to be- 
|stow the honour of a Baronetry upon the cele. 
brated Scottish Poet—henceforth, Sir Walter 
Scott. 


EC __t 


MARRIED, 


On Monday evening, by the Rev, J. M, Mat- 
thews, Doctor John I. Howe, to Miss Cornelia 
Ann, daughter of Mr. George Ireland, all of this 
city. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Berrian, 
James Sykes, jun. M. D. of Delaware, to Miss 
Angelina Underhill, daughter of Anthony L. Un- 
derh.ll, Esq. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, Fre- 
derick De Peyster, jun. Esq. to Miss Mary Justine 
Watts, daughter of John Watts, Esq. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, on 13th ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Wm. Burk, Mr. Gabriel L. Benson, formerly 
of this city, to Miss Abigail Mills, daughter of 
Mr. Peter Mills, of the former place. 


Graves, Esq. merchant, of this city, to Miss Mar- 


tha Washington Webb, daughter of the late Col. 
Thomas S. Webb. 


ee) 


DIED, 


Moore, in the 71st year of her age. 
On Sunday evening, after a short illness, Mrs. 


On Monday morning, John Pratt, aged 6 years. 

Suddenly, on Tuesday last, Abigail Green, aged | 
34 years. 

At Littleton, (N.H.) a son of Elisha Hinds 
Esq. aged 6 years—His death was caused by 
getting to and eating rum cherries. 
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At Worthington, Ohio, on the 4th ult. Benjamin 


? 





Gn Tuesday morning, about § o'clock, Mrs. © 
Elizabeth Moore,, widow of the late James 


mes 


Mary, relict of Arthur Magrath, aged 87 year. — 


